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Compressed  speech,  Title  IV(B),  COMSTAC, 
physically  and  visually  handicapped,  8l/3,  4- 
track;  these  are  words  that  are  making  news  in 
the  world  of  librarians  serving  the  blind.  Com- 
puterized braille,  cassettes,  electric  eye  record 
players,  large  print  duplicators,  braille  type- 
writers; these  are  the  words  that  will  be  making 
news.  All  are  available,  past  the  experimental 
stage,  waiting  to  be  produced. 


A computer  is  now  being  used  in  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  transcribe 
books  into  braille.  Where  it  formerly  took  up 
to  four  months  to  hand-copy  a braille  book  it 
can  now  be  done  in  a few  hours.  However,  since 
the  cost  is  still  prohibitively  high,  braille  volun- 
teers will  be  needed  for  many  more  years  of 
dedicated  service. 

Cassettes,  tiny  reels  of  tape  not  much  larger 


American  Priming  House  for  die  Blind  has  abandoned  hand  corrections 
for  computer  corrections  of  braille  plates. 
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than  a pack  of  cigarettes,  and  capable  of  playing 
many  hours  of  recordings  are  now  available  on 
the  commercial  market.  They  can  be  snapped 
in  and  out  of  a machine  easily;  but  the  cost  is 
high,  and  duplication  of  titles  is  expensive  in 
comparison  to  records.  This  will  be  the  talking 
book  machine  of  the  future— a book  on  tape  no 
bigger  than  a pack  of  cigarettes  which  can  be 
listened  to  anywhere  like  a transistor  radio. 

The  readers  using  the  services  of  the  Library 
for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  will 
drastically  change.  Less  than  half  will  be  classi- 
fied as  legally  blind.  A much  smaller  percentage 
will  read  braille.  The  majority  will  qualify  un- 
der the  new  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-522 
which  opens  the  world  of  talking  books  to 
everyone  who  cannot  read  ordinary  print  or 
turn  the  pages  of  a book.  Persons  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  paralysis  or  strokes,  ampu- 
tees victims  of  any  eye  disease,  and  those  who 
simply  cannot  hold  a book  comfortably  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  are  now  eligible  tor 
service.  New  methods  of  service  must  be  intro- 
duced in  order  to  provide  good  service  to  both 
the  visually  and  physically  handicapped.  The 
blind  have  been  trained  to  listen,  the  handi- 
capped have  now  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
learn  to  listen.  We  are  not  yet  sure  how  talking 
books  will  be  recevied  by  this  new  group  ol 
readers,  but  indications  are  that  we  are  going 
to  see  a tremendous  expansion  ot  service. 

A certificate  of  eligibility  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  register  someone  for  library  service.  For  once 
librarians  are  recognized  as  competent  authori- 
ties, and  they,  as  well  as  doctors,  nurses,  social 
workers  and  other  professionals  can  now  certify 
for  this  service  anyone  who  cannot  read  ordi- 
nary print.  Most  of  the  35  regional  libraries 
serving  the  blind  in  the  United  States  are  now 
serving  the  physically  handicapped  as  well. 
Even  if  your  regional  library  does  not,  the 
service  is  available  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped.  They  have  an  excellent  brochure 
which  they  will  supply  free  to  anyone  interested 
in  the  service.1 

The  talking  book  record  player,  now  pro- 
vided free  to  all  readers,  has  undergone  many 
changes  in  order  to  be  more  practical  to  a 
handicapped  person.  Some  record  players  will 
have  an  electric  eye  switch  so  that  an  amputee 


or  stroke  victim  can  just  move  a muscle  or 
tongue  and  the  machine  will  operate.  A device 
will  be  built  into  the  machine  to  increase  the 
speed  of  a recording  and  provide  rapid,  com- 
pressed speech  that  allows  for  faster  reading. 

The  same  device  may  be  used  in  reverse  lor 
slowing  the  record  down  in  order  to  achieve 
understanding  by  the  hard-of-hearing  or  slow 
learners.  In  addition,  the  machine  can  play 
stereo.  Remote  control  has  been  devised  so  that 
the  machine  may  be  turned  on  or  off  from  any 
part  of  the  house.  The  speed  has  been  reduced 
over  the  past  few  years  from  3 3 La  to  16%  and 
now  to  8%  r.p.m.,  a speed  unavailable  on  any 
commercial  record  p'ayer.  The  Engineering  De- 
partment in  the  Library  of  Congress  has  doubled 
the  length  of  listening  time  and  halved  the  size 
of  the  records.  The  Reader’s  Digest  and  News- 
week magazine  are  already  available  at  the  new 
8%  speed.  Books  will  soon  follow. 

Money,  cold  hard  cash,  has  become  available 
under  Title  1V(B)  of  LSCA  funds,  with  each 
state  entitled  to  receive  $23,500  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1968  by  producing  an  acceptable  plan  on 
the  state  level  for  implementing  library  service 
to  the  physically  handicapped.  The  state  does 
not  have  to  have,  or  even  plan  to  have,  a li- 
brary for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped 
located  within  its  boundaries,  but  can  receive 
the  money  even  if  it  means  contracting  for  serv- 
ices from  another  state.  For  example,  the  State 
of  Delaware  obtains  its  library  service  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  has  submitted  an  acceptable 
plan  to  the  federal  government  and  thus  re- 
ceived $23,500  to  promote  service  for  the  phy- 
sically handicapped  within  the  state.  The  money 
is  being  spent  for  a coordinator  to  publicize  the 
service,  for  large  print  books,  tape  recorders, 
reading  aids  such  as  prisms  and  page  turners, 
brochures,  and  other  materials. 

Many  organizations  work  with  the  blind.  No 
library  in  the  field  can  exist  without  them. 
Hand-copied  braille  books  come  from  volunteer 
organizations.  Many  private  agencies  have 
taken  on  the  responsibility  of  distributing  the 
talking  book  machines.  Others  repair  them.  All 
promote  the  service  of  the  library  for  the  blind 
and  recommend  many  new  readers. 

However,  it  is  a dog-cat-dog  world  at  best. 
All  the  organizations  fight  for  money;  some  to 
Slav  alive." others  to  hoard  it  in  huge  million- 
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dollar  accounts.  The  end  result  is  that  there  is 
much  waste,  much  duplication,  and  little  co 
ordination  of  services  between  agencies.  It  can 
he  quite  enlightening  to  listen  to  healed  arpu 
ments  among  blind  persons  about  certain  agen 
cics  or  individuals  being  “Uncle  Toms”  work 
ing  with  the  establishment  for  small,  charitable 
handouts.  There  arc  also  militant  groups  so 
self-sufficient  that  they  practically  refuse  help 
from  the  sighted  world.  All  are  extremely  inter- 
ested in  the  person  who  shows  signs  of  becom- 
ing self-sufficient  in  the  sighted  world.  Few  are 
interested  in  those  who  cannot  adjust  to  the 
world  of  blindness.  Since  our  library  services 
mostly  an  older  age  group  (over  60'  i of  our 
registrations  arc  above  50  years  of  age)  who 
usually  have  a difficult  time  adjusting,  my  own 
sympathies  lie  with  the  less  succesful  blind  peo- 
ple who  have  little  to  do  with  their  lives  except 
listen  to  talking  books. 

The  Commission  on  Standards  and  Accredi- 
tation of  Services  for  the  Blind,  COMSTAC,2 
has  become  the  hope  of  salvation  for  blind 
organizations.  COMSTAC’s  goals  are  to  set 
standards  of  service  foi  all  agencies  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped 
Not  all  the  agencies  are  needed.  COMSTAC 
will  provide  the  seal  of  approval  to  the  best  of 
these  groups  and,  in  the  time,  it  will  weed  out 
the  superfluous  organizations. 

Complaints  about  COMSTAC  exist.  Some 
complain  that  the  standards  are  geared  only  to 
the  most  influential  and  powerful  of  the  organi- 
zations. Others  complain  that  they  provide  no 
room  for  variation,  so  that  all  groups,  whether 
educational,  social,  rehabilitative  or  vocational, 
will  be  regimented  along  similar  lines.  Yet 
COMSTAC  is  the  only  hope  for  any  wide  im- 
provement in  service  to  the  blind. 

I know  of  no  currently  existing  library  for 
the  blind  wheih  can  meet  the  accreditation 
standards  of  COMSTAC.  However,  COM- 
STAC accreditation  does  serve  as  a reasonably 
high  goal  toward  which  a library  can  strive. 

Many  public  libraries  are  missing  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  promote  a special  aspect 
of  library  service  at  no  cost  by  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  services  of  the  library  for  the 
blind  and  physically  handicapped  in  their  area. 
A display  of  a talking  book  machine  with  talk- 
ing book  records  and  brochures  describing  the 


services  to  the  handicapped  in  a local  public  b 
hrstry  would  maki  an  excellent  m u pap<  i lory 
and  would  also  please  the  board  <>l  trustees 
All  ol  these  materials  tire  available  free  from 
the  local  regional  library  for  the  blind.  The 
public  librarian  can  certify  an  interested  bor 
rower  who  qualifies  lor  service,  even  give  him 
the  machine  on  display  and  simply  get  another 
one.  Fvery  community  in  the  United  States  has 
some  handicapped  persons  who  can  be  recruited 
for  service  by  their  local  library 

Most  public  libraries  have  some  involvement 
with  large  print  books.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence to  find  that  most  librarians  have  a few 
certainly  no  more  than  a dozen,  dedicated  read- 
ers of  large  print  material.  Due  to  the  high  cost 
of  the  books,  the  library  cannot  afford  to  spend 
money  to  vary  titles  for  so  few  readers. 

We  have  been  lucky  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped has  developed  a good  collection  of  over 
3,000  large  print  books.  Through  the  generosity 
of  the  Opticians’  Guild,  an  attractive  book  list 
was  published  and  promoted  in  many  opticians' 
offices  throughout  the  area  As  a result  wc  are 
finally  reaching  the  people  who  can  most  bene 
lit.  By  rotating  the  collection  of  large  print 
books  from  the  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physi- 
cally Handicapped  to  the  various  branches  of 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  we  are  giving 
large  numbers  of  patrons  the  opportunity  to 
have  a different  selection  of  titles  each  month. 
All  the  regional  libraries  for  the  blind  should 
provide  this  service  for  their  clientele,  but  many 
do  not. 

A final  word  on  large  type.  Many  new  and 
respectable  publishers  have  entered  the  field 
At  the  present  time  we  have  information  about 
23  publishers  in  this  field.  The  size  and  quality 
of  print  varies  greatly  from  title  to  title,  even 
within  the  same  publishing  house.  For  example, 
in  the  Macmillan  Large  Print  series  (the  longer 
the  book,  the  smaller  the  print)  the  print  for 
Gone  With  The  Wind  is  much  smaller  than  the 
print  for  A Separate  Peaee.  There  are  no  useful 
standards  available.  Keith  Jennison  books  pub- 
lished b\  Franklin  Watts  remain  the  best  in  the 
field,  although  titles  in  this  series  tend  heavily 
toward  the  classics  which  are  not  always  popu- 
lar. More  children's  books  in  large  print  are 
desperately  needed. 
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As  for  reading  materials  available  at  a re- 
gional library  for  the  blind,  the  situation  is  good 
and  constantly  improving,  particularly  for  the 
general  reader.  There  are  nearly  2,000  titles 
available  on  talking  book  records.  These  books 
are  a good  representation  of  what  a small  pub- 
lic library  should  have  in  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice to  the  general  reader.  Mysteries,  westerns, 
best  sellers,  popular  novels,  and  nonfiction  on 
the  most  requested  subjects — sports,  travel,  cur- 
rent events — are  all  included.  All  of  these  books 
come  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  Titles  have 
improved  greatly  over  the  past  year.  The  publi- 
cation of  such  titles  as  Ulysses  and  Selected 
Poems  of  Yevtushenko  have  given  the  collec- 
tion added  depth.  Nevertheless  there  is  room 
for  improvement,  particularly  in  the  popular 
sexy  novels  and  the  serious  works  of  both  fic- 
tion and  nonfiction.  There  is  no  Harold  Rob- 
bins, James  Jones.  Norman  Mailer.  Henry  Mil- 
ler, Jean  Genet,  or  the  fiction  of  James  Bald- 
win on  talking  book  records.  It  is.  of  course, 
easy  to  complain  about  what  is  not  available, 
and  take  for  granted  the  many  fine  titles  that 
have  been  produced.  The  Library  of  Congress 
has  the  monumental  task  of  providing  good 
literature  without  upsetting  any  influential  con- 
gressman who  might  become  riled  about  the 
spending  of  taxpayers’  money  for  what  he  con- 
siders a dirty  book. 

Many  of  the  more  serious  titles  are  available 
on  tape.  There  are  over  4,000  titles  available 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  on  tape.  The  spe- 
cial reader  or  student  is  better  served  by  tape, 
but  the  Library  of  Congress  does  not  provide 
tape  recorders.  Unfortunately,  only  about  10 c/< 
of  our  readers  have  tape  recorders  capable  of 
playing  the  7-inch  reels  of  dual-track  tape  pro- 
duced by  the  Library  of  Congress.  This  per- 
centage will  become  noticeably  smaller  as  the 
registration  increases  with  the  addition  of  the 
physcially  handicapped.  Such  organizations  as 
kccoiding  liu  the  Blind  provide  thousands  of 
titles,  mostly  nonfiction  college  level  material, 
which  increase  the  variety  of  subjects  available 
on  tape  for  the  serious  reader.  In  theory,  any 
blind  person  may  have  a particular  title  record- 
ed on  tape  through  volunteer  organizations.  In 
practice,  however,  students  make  such  great 
demands  on  these  groups  for  school  assignments 


that  the  volunteers  have  little  time  for  the  spe- 
cial book  requests. 

Braille  is  dying  out  as  a means  of  popular 
reading  for  the  blind.  Only  some  20'/  of  our 
registered  readers  indicate  that  they  read  braille. 
Fewer  still  request  braille  books  or  magazines 
on  a regular  basis.  The  chief  problem  is  that  of 
speed.  Braille  cannot  be  read  faster  than  about 
90  to  100  words  per  minute  by  the  best  readers. 
On  the  other  hand,  talking  books  and  tapes  play 
at  about  175  words  per  minute,  and  now  can 
be  adjusted  to  play  faster.  Naturally,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  use  tapes  or  talking  books.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  where  the  reader  prefers 
braille  over  the  talking  book  because  a particu- 
lar section  can  be  reread  or  located  faster  in 
braille. 

Magazines  account  for  nearly  14  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physi- 
cally Handicapped,  Philadelphia.  We  have  21 
magazines  recorded  on  talking  book  records, 
10  on  tape,  and  over  40  in  braille.  They  range 
from  A merican  Heritage  and  Harper’s  Magazine 
to  Ellery  Queen  and  True.  A Negro  periodical 
and  a business  magazine  are  needed  on  talking 
book  records,  but  thus  far  are  not  available. 

Most  users  of  the  Library  for  the  Blind  re- 
ceive good  service,  particularly  if  they  have 
preferences  for  light  reading.  The  problem,  a 
serious  one,  is  attempting  to  serve  the  5',  of 
our  users  who  are  students  or  serious  readers. 
Here  we  fail  badly.  There  is  no  easily  acces- 
sible Union  Catalog  of  books  on  tape  available. 
Thousands  of  titles  are  recorded  each  year  and 
not  listed  anywhere — only  to  be  recorded  again 
by  a different  group  when  someone  else  needs  it. 

An  even  bigger  disgrace  is  the  problem  of 
large  print  books  for  visually  handicapped  stu- 
dents. The  cost  of  enlarging  a book  is  astrono- 
mical. There  are  virtually  no  catalogs  of  books 
in  large  type.  Any  duplication  of  titles  is  com- 
pletely unjustified.  There  is  a great  backlog  of 
bonks  waiting  to  be  published  for  students  in 
large  type.  The  need  is  desperate  for  machines 
capable  of  duplicating  books  into  large  print. 
Yet  there  are  only  a few  of  these  machines  cur- 
rently available  throughout  the  United  States. 

For  braille  (here  is  a Union  Catalog  of  sorts 
at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  This  catalog  lacks  an 
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author  index  and  thus  is  highly  unsatisfactory, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  someone  to  wait  a year  or 
two  for  a braille  book  because  one  regional  li- 
brary does  not  know  that  it  is  available  at 
another.  Little  is  being  done  about  these  prob- 
lems. 

Still,  even  with  these  problems,  providing  li- 
brary service  to  the  blind  and  physically  handi- 
capped has  become  big  business.  For  example, 
the  two  regional  libraries  in  Pennsylvania  pro- 
vided more  than  600.000  books  and  magazines 
to  over  10,000  persons  last  year.  1 his  was 
financed  by  a budget  of  nearly  one-quarter  ot  a 
million  dollars  provided  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  Almost  all  of  the  service  is  by 
mail,  which  virtually  makes  the  libraries  serving 
the  blind  and  physically  handicapped  the  Sears- 
Roebuck  of  the  library  world. 

We  might  also  be  called  “the  orphans  of  the 
library  world.”  No  one  wants  us.  Many  re- 
gional libraries  operate  under  the  state  libra- 
ries.' others  under  state  agencies  serving  the 
blind.  Some  operate  under  the  jurisdiction  ol  a 
major  city;  others  are  in  a somewhat  nebulous 
position  and  are  forced  to  scrounge  lor  lunds 
just  to  stay  in  operation.  Even  the  American 
Library  Association  is  not  sure  of  what  to  do 
with  us.  We  have  been  assigned  a position  as  a 
Round  Table  and  more  or  less  told  not  to 
bother  them.  We  would  all  collapse  at  once 
without  the  books  supplied  by  the  Library  ol 
Congress,  but  no  money  comes  Irom  this  parent 
organization.  We  are  on  our  own  to  beg,  bor- 
row or  steal  money  so  that  we  can  provide 


service.  We  are  fortunate,  in  Philadelphia,  to 
have  the  funds  and  the  staff  to  enable  us  to 
give  good  service.  Other  regional  libraries  are 
not  so  fortunate,  and  must  operate  out  of  small 
cubby  holes  completely  understaffed.  Relations 
between  the  various  libraries  for  the  blind  are 
almost  nonexistent. 

Be  kind  and  sympathetic  to  any  librarian 
you  know'  who  works  in  a regional  library  for 
the  blind.  You  can  never  understand  his  prob- 
lems without  having  worked  in  this  area.  It  is  a 
complex  and  hectic  world,  yet  the  future  looks 
bright.  T here  is  so  much  that  can  be  done  in 
so  many  areas  of  this  work  that  almost  any 
idea  produces  visible  results. 

This  is  a wide  open  and  growing  field.  Much 
needs  to  be  done.  It  can  justly  be  described 
as  the  most  exciting,  the  most  challenging,  and 
the  most  rewarding  work  that  a librarian  can 
do. 

Rl  I I RI  N<  i s 

1 That  !//  May  Read  published  by  the  Division  tor 
I he  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  I ibrary  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D C.  20542. 

- Kora  I Li  R,  Franci  s a.,  ed.  The  COMSTAC  Re- 
port— Standards  for  Strengthening  Services.  National 
Accreditr.ti.cn  Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind 
and  Visually  Handicapped,  84  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
YoiA,  N.Y  1001  I.  c.  1966.  $6;  $2  paper. 

\r  Openers,  l.arge  Rrinl  Hooks.  Published  by 
The  Free  library  of  Philadelphia,  Library  for  the 
Blind  ; ml  Physically  Handicapped.  1700  Spring  Gar- 
den Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19170.  Free. 
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